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In the last few months we have welcomed 

Geoff Gates, Jan Juc; Lynn & Ken Running, Anglesea; 
David Cook, Hamlyn Heights; Susan Kress, Hamlyn 
Heights; Ade Foster, Belmont; Roger Stephenson, 
Leopold; Lauren Penman, Grovedale; Graham Smith, 
Belmont; Ruth Woodrow, Docklands; Paul Dodd, 
Docklands; Brendan Barmby, Moolap; Lucy Jones, 
Geelong; Georgi Anderson, Lethbridge; Kate Skinner, 
Belmont; Jason Loveday, Highton; Thomas Maguire, 
Ocean Grove; Bela Bard-Brucker, Belmont; Michael & 
Rebecca Hilllbrick, Manifold Heights; Clinton Grosvenor, 
Belmont and the Naylor family (Sophie, Simon, Tom & 
Annabelle) of Gnarwarre 

and wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC High Country Campout 
Mt Buffalo 

(staying at Porepunkah) 

31 January-3 February 2014 

This summer we are again visiting Victoria’s high 
country. We will be staying at Porepunkah and travelling 
up to Mt Buffalo on Saturday and Sunday. 

Accommodation: Buffalo Motel and Country Retreat 
Motel accommodation with use of kitchen, dining room 
and lounge. 

Cost: $110 for two people per night—twin, double and 
family rooms available. 

The site details below are for your information if you 
would like to check it out and book. 

www.buffalomotelandcountryretreat.com.au 

Contact: Joan Korn 5243 4405 


Tonight... 

... there will be short talks by members followed by a Christmas supper. 

At the February meeting... 

... Frank Scheeling will talk about spiders. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~afnc/ 
e-mail address: afnc(a)vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive eariy at 
generai meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to 
other members and visitors. 


GFNC’s webpage 

http://home.vicnet.net.au/~afnc/ 


GFNC’s Facebook 

http://www.facebook.com/aeelonafnc 


The photo on the front cover, by John Newman, is of Montane 
Ochre. See full report p. 4. 

The photo on the back cover, by David Tytherleigh, is of Bar¬ 
tailed Godwits at Barwon Heads, 3 November 2013. 






















Australian Natural History Medallion presentation evening 

...Barry Lingham 

M embers from the GFNC travelled to the Blackburn After a delicious meal and lively discussion amongst those 

headquarters of the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria on attending, the formalities of the evening began. Dr Gary 

21/11/13 to celebrate the occasion of the presentation of the Presland, Secretary to the ANH Medallion General Committee, 


Australian Natural History Medallion to 
Marilyn Hewish. This prestigious award 
has been given each year since 1940 to 
the person judged by a panel to have 
made the most meritorious contribution to 
the understanding of Australian Natural 
History. 

Marilyn Hewish was nominated by the 
GFNC for her outstanding long-term 
commitments to research, education of 
the public, field surveying and publication 
of articles and books related principally to 
birds and moths, but also on a wide range 
of other topics. 

Marilyn joined Jack and Roy Wheeler, 
plus Trevor Pescott, as previous GFNC 
members to be awarded the ANH 
Medallion. It was fitting that Trevor 
attended the evening as Marilyn’s special 
guest. Margaret Cameron, a mentor of 
Marilyn during her time in Geelong, and a 
strong advocate of the GFNC, flew down 
from Queensland to celebrate with 
Marilyn. 



Marilyn Hewish with her ANH medallion 

Photo: Grace Lewis 


introduced Marilyn and the ANH Medallion 
was presented by the President of the 
Royal Society of Victoria, Dr Bill Birch. Bill 
is also Senior Curator in Geosciences at 
Museum Victoria. In her acceptance 
speech, Marilyn thanked the many people 
who have supported her over the past 30 
years, including Trevor Pescott, Margaret 
Cameron and Peter Marriot (Museum 
Victoria). She gave special thanks to her 
husband. Dean, who had accompanied 
her on surveys to remote places, 
constructed equipment and supported her 
work throughout their marriage. 

To conclude the evening, Marilyn gave an 
interesting presentation on the moths of 
Victoria, highlighting the variety of sizes, 
colours and patterns, habits and habitats 
of the moths and the project to record 
them in the Moths of Victoria books and 
CDs. Everyone agreed that it was an 
excellent evening, and a fitting reward for 
Marilyn’s efforts. 
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Notes from the garden 


Subcontracting 

At the end of October I took an international guest to 
Healesville Sanctuary. All the usual creatures starred, 
especially the aerial display of various raptors and parrots, with 
the Barking Owl skimming our heads and the Wedged-tailed 
Eagle awing us with his power. They were both eclipsed, in my 
view, by the male Eclectus Parrot whose glowing colours, 
particularly his blue-edged scarlet under-wings I had never 
appreciated from the bird books. Neither had I ever realised 
that the males and females customarily inhabit different 
storeys of the forest, making their varied plumage appropriate 
to the light levels. 

In spite of these wonders the most memorable encounter was 
with some humble, wild Dusky Moorhens industriously 
constructing a nest. They were on the pond, part of Badgers 
Creek, that we crossed on a board walk to enter the Platypus 
enclosure. Immediately below us, just a metre away, she was 
comfortably settled in the centre of a substantial, almost 
completed nest, pushing and poking bits of vegetation into 
what must have been more appropriate spots around her. As 
our eyes first alighted on her, she was accepting a strip of reed 
from another bird, perhaps the male, who immediately swam 
off to the verges of the pond. She poked it into the mass. The 
male had almost reached the reeds when he was met by 
another Dusky Moorhen, with a strip of reed in its beak. He 
seized it, and quickly turned, taking it back to the nest. The 
third bird retreated back to the reed bed, and a minute later 
emerged again with yet another bit of reed, again seized by the 
male which took it to the female for nest development. 

He was subcontracting the labour! Gaining all the kudos? 

Being assisted by a sub-adult learning the ropes? One which 
had not found a mate promoting his fellows’ breeding? 
Whichever, we were privileged to be so closely observing an 
intimate moment. 

A learner 

My family of magpies continues to inhabit the local area, 
particularly my garden. Yesterday, as I passed the tank to 
hang out the washing I heard a low clucking. Had one of my 
hens got out again? No, they were both safely tucked up in 
their pen. 

As I continued with my task I was listening to fluttering and 
distressed sounds from behind the tank. It is tucked into a 
corner near the deck, so I went to have a look through the 
crack available. Definitely a magpie, and from the alarmed call 
when it caught a narrow glimpse of me, an adult, and the little 
bit of greyish back I saw, a female. I had no idea how long she 
had been there. 

‘Calm down,’ I told her. ‘If you turn around you should be able 
to fit through the dark passage at the back.’ 

But she took no notice of me, probably focused on the little 
patch of sky she could see above. The tank is about two 
metres high and there is no way she could manage such a 
vertical take-off. What could I do to help her? Maybe if I 
frightened her she might retreat the other way. If I inserted a 
long stick there she might go back. I found a 3 metre-long 


...Lynne Clarke 

bamboo-like pole and lowered it down from the deck. She 
fluttered and squawked eventually settling on the stick. 

‘Ah!‘ I thought. ‘If I can slowly raise it, perhaps I can lift her out.’ 

I changed my grip and slowly began to lift it. She stayed there, 
wobbling a little, but persevering. A little over half way up she 
spread her wings for balance, but slipped and fell, fluttering, 
back to the ground. I pushed the stick down into the space 
again. Quite quickly, she was perched upon it once more. I 
took a firmer, closer grip and concentrated on steady lifting. 

Up, up she came! She held on firmly, watching the sky. At last 
she was nearly at the top and took off, flying directly to a 
nearby gum tree, where she was immediately joined by the 
male and an immature. 

I was impressed. She is a learner, especially in a desperate 
situation. She did a bit of preening before resuming her normal 
life. 

More visitors 

At about 2.15 that afternoon as I was attending to mundane 
matters in the kitchen I heard quite a lot of twittering. ‘New 
Holland Honeyeaters must be having a corroboree not far 
away,’ I thought. The sound remained uniform. ‘Perhaps not,’ I 
thought, and went outside to see. Way up in the sky there were 
dozens of Woodswallows swooping and calling. How many? 
Maybe sixty. White tail tips were clearly to be seen with the 
naked eye. I went to get the binoculars. I decided that because 
of the pale under-sides and prominent white tail tips they were 
probably Masked Woodswallows. But I am not sufficiently 
skilled to work out whether there were other species there 
also. The book, Pizzey and Knight, told me that in Victoria they 
are usually in small numbers with larger numbers of White- 
browed Woodswallows. They had moved their aerial 
acrobatics north-east above the big trees over the road. Valda 
Dedman might have seen them! I walked up to their place. She 
had not seen them but kindly gave me a copy of an article she 
had written for the 1994 Geelong Bird Report, which confirmed 
their association with White-browed Woodswallows. I had not 
been able to check them all as they disappeared over the brow 
of the hill towards Newtown so probably it was a mixed flock. 

Sunning 

From where I sit working at my computer I look out onto a 
sheltered, north-facing corner of the garden, often favoured by 
Magpies for a stretch in the sun. This morning my typing was 
distracted by a Red Wattlebird using it for the same purpose. It 
had barely settled when the female Magpie arrived and 
instantly chased it off, then luxuriantly stretched her wings and 
tail for a good sun-bake. Unfortunately for her she was 
interrupted by her offspring who poked around, then settled by 
her. Too close, obviously! She pecked at the young one, who 
retreated just a little way away. It was not too long before she 
had had enough and flew off. The juvenile stayed there, and 
was quickly joined by the Red Wattle-bird, seizing its chance. It 
did not last long. The young magpie was keen to exercise the 
rights that strength provided, and dealt with the wattlebird just 
as its mother had dealt with it. 

I could probably get more work done on the computer if I really 
tried. 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


A t last the Common Browns are back, all males of course, but 
already some are patrolling territories, waiting for the 
females to arrive. 

The Skippers are notoriously hard to identify. They are tiny and 
mostly brown with various orange, buff or white markings. We 
can sort the skippers out to some extent by their larval food 
plants, because the adults may be found nearby. The local 
‘Gahnia Skippers’ include the Varied Sedge-skipper, Golden¬ 
haired Skipper, Yellow Skipper and Flame Sedge-skipper, all 
members of the Hesperilla genus, and the Heath Sand-skipper 
Antipoda chaostola as well as the generalist the Barred Skipper. 
The ‘Grass Skippers’ include the Greenish Grass-dart (why 
greenish?) and the White-banded Grass-dart. The ‘Lomandra 
Skippers’ are the Ochres, Heath, Splendid and Montane (to 
which you could add the Barred Skipper). Don’t give up on them. 

In the old days we would have netted them to take a closer look; 
today we rely mostly on our digital photos. Angair has a 
wonderful set of their local butterflies, collected and mounted by 
John Landy. It is a great resource. We have an ID for John 
Newman’s Montane Ochre, from no less than Michael Braby, to 
whom John sent photos. Another great resource. 


In Nelson, New Zealand, over the two week September-October 
school holiday period, the Department of Conservation offered 
$10 for each dead specimen of the Great White Butterfly, Pieris 
brassicae, which had first been found in 2010 in a city garden, 
and was seen as a threat to local crops, a far worse threat than 
the smaller Cabbage White P. rapae. The spring blitz brought in 
just 134 Great Whites and 3417 Cabbage Whites were also killed 
because of identification difficulties. The DOC also removed 165 
adults, 4650 caterpillars and 532 egg clusters, and was very 
pleased with the total result. Was the whole exercise an over¬ 
reaction to a potential pest problem, or an early success? P. 
brassicae is regarded as a serious crop pest in many countries, 
including Chile where it became established as recently as 1972. 
It has not been reported from Australia. 

In the UK, during the 2013 Big Butterfly Count, in which 46 400 
people participated, 136 944 Large (Great) Whites were counted, 
coming in second on the list, which was topped by the Small 
(Cabbage) White whose total was 154 438. The Cabbage White 
is Australia’s most abundant butterfly. 

Recorders: DHe, Dean Newish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; JN, John 
Newman; MHe, Marilyn Newish; TFI, Tom Fletcher; VWD, Valda Dedman 


Skipper sp. 

2/11/13 

Wensleydale. 1 only in garden, 1.00-5.00 p.m. 

JN 

Heath Ochre 

9/11/13 

Anglesea heath, off Forest Rd. 1, photographed, 1.00 p.m. 

JN 

Montane Ochre 

17/11/13 

Wensleydale. Several, 1 positive ID, photographed. [See front cover] 

JN 

Heath Sand-skipper 

9/11/13 

Anglesea heath, Pipeline Track. 1 keeping itself low on gravel track. windy++, photographed. 

JN 

Greenish Grass-dart 

5/11/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 2 in lomandra plantation, 10.30 a.m. 

JN 


7/11/13 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 3 feeding on exotics in garden. 

TFI 


17/11/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 1, photographed, a.m. 

DT 


19/11/13 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 1 

TFI 

Smaii Grass-yeiiow 

2/11/13 

Bacchus Marsh. 1 flew through. 

DHe 


2/11/13 

Lerderderg Gorge Mackenzie's Flat PG.1 flew through. 

MHe, DHe 

Caper White 

2/11/13 

Lerderderg Gorge Mackenzie's Flat PG. 1 flew through. 

MHe, DHe 

Cabbage White 

5/11/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 4 in lomandra plantation, 10.30 a.m. 

JN 


6/11/13 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 10 randomly around garden. 

TFI 

Varied Sword-grass Brown 

1/11/13 

Harrison Track, Gum Flat area. 1 flying shoulder height along track, heading N-S, a.m. 

DT 


9/11/13 

Anglesea heath, off Forest Rd. 3, photographed, 1.00 p.m. 

JN 

Common Brown 

4/11/13 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Tk. 1 male, first for season. 

MHe, DHe 


9/11/13 

Anglesea heath, off Forest Rd. 2 males 

JN 


17/11/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. Several males, most patrolling and fighting with other males. 

Some with downward open wings. Photographed, a.m. 

DTy 

Meadow Argus 

9/11/13 

Gum Flat area. 3 in heathland, 3.00 p.m. 

JN 

Austraiian Painted Lady 

31/10/13 

69 North Valley Rd Highton. 1 flying, bright sun, 12.30 p.m. 

VWD 


2/11/13 

Wensleydale. 20+ in garden, 1.00-5.00 p.m. 

JN 


4/11/13 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Tk. 2 

MHe, DHe 


5/11/13 

69 North Valley Rd Highton. 1 nectaring on lavender, bright sun, 10.15 a.m. 

VWD 


5/11/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 10+ in lomandra plantation, 10.30 a.m. 

JN 


6/11/13 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 50+ flying swiftly through garden, all in NW direction. 

TFI 


7/11/13 

Mackenzie's Flat PG, S. Lerderderg Gorge. 5 to 6 

MHe, DHe 


7/11/13 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. Many. More settled, resting on ground with wings apart, 
soaking up sun. 

TFI 


9/11/13 

Anglesea heath, off Forest Rd. 4, 1.00 p.m. 

JN 


9/11/13 

Gum Flat area. 6+ in heathland, 3.00 p.m. 

JN 


17/11/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. Many faded and a little weatherbeaten, a.m. 

DTy 


18/11/13 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 6 

TFI 

Yeiiow Admirai 

2/11/13 

Wensleydale. 1 only in garden, 1.00-5.00 p.m. 

JN 


9/11/13 

Anglesea heath, off Forest Rd. 1, 1.00 p.m. 

JN 


5/11/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 2 in lomandra plantation, 10.30 a.m. 

JN 


17/11/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. Good numbers, a.m. 

DTy 


18/11/13 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 1 

TFI 

Monarch 

7/11/13 

Mackenzie's Flat PG, S. Lerderderg Gorge. 1 moving very swiftly. 

MHe, DHe 

Varied Dusky-biue 

9/11/13 

Gum Flat area. 1 in heathland, 3.00 p.m. 

JN 

Common Grass-biue 

6/11/13 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove. 8+ on lawn & feeding on capeweed, lavender & sage 
flowers. 

TFI 
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Male Heath Ochre, Anglesea (off Forest Rd). Photo: John Newman 


Female Heath Sand-skipper, Anglesea. Photo: John Newman 


GFNC excursion: Cranbourne Botanic Gardens 
20 November 2013 


...Deborah Evans 


D espite the small numbers attending, our trip to Cranbourne 
was a highly successful day. The aim had been to visit the 
recently opened second stage of the Australian Garden, but we 
got an added bonus as our first guide was Bronwyn Merritt, Land 
Management Coordinator, who took us up to the trig point where 
we could get an overview of the remnant Bushland which makes 
up a large proportion of the 363 ha Cranbourne site. 

The bushland 

The bushland has been used for a number of activities over the 
years, including sand mining, grazing and as a military area. 
However, its main ecosystems are still intact, and its fire history 
is well documented, so the RBG has been able to establish and 
maintain a comprehensive management program including 
mosaic burning as well as weed and pest control. The whole 
area is surrounded by a cat, rabbit and fox proof fence so the 
number of these pests has been kept low and as a result the 
Gardens is now the stronghold of the Southern Brown Bandicoot 
in the Melbourne area, with a very healthy population of 
approximately 500 animals (although none of them deigned to 
show themselves to us during the day!). One of the spin-offs of 
having bandicoots is that it has encouraged investigation of their 
food sources, and 30 species of ‘bandicoot’ truffles have now 
been recorded, including 1 new genus and 3 new species 
discovered. 

The bushland is mainly on old Tertiary sand dunes with clay soils 
in the depressions and now supports six main habitat types: 

• Heathy Woodland—Overstorey typically consists of low 
scattered Coastal Manna Gum Eucalytpus viminalis subsp 
pryoriana. Heathy understorey is characterised by small, 
often prickly-leaved shrubs such as Heath Tea-tree 
Leptospermum mysinoides and Common Heath Epacris 
impressa. 

• Wet Heath—Overstorey of Mealy or Silver Stingybark E. 
cephalocarpa. Understorey dominated by Scented 
Paperbark Melaleuca squarrosa, Prickly Tea-tree 
Leptospermum continentale, Red-fruit Saw-sedge Gahnia 
sieberiana, Thatch Saw-sedge G. radulla, Spreading Rope 
Rush Empodisma minus etc. 

• Swamp Scrub—Dense stands of Swamp Paperbark 
Melaleuca ericifolia interspersed with Swamp Gum, Mealy 


Stringybark and Prickly Tea-tree over a layer of sedges and 
herbs. 

• Wetland Complex—sedge dominated wetlands that can be 
underwater for many months of the year. 

• Grassy Woodland—Narrow-leaf Peppermint E. radiata, 
Swamp Gum E. ovata, Cherry Ballart Exocarpus 
cupressiformis, Long-leafed Box E. goniocalyx. Grassy 
understory with areas of Bracken and a diverse variety of 
forbs. 

• Grassland—(cleared Grassy Woodland). 

It supports a large bird population (138 species recorded); 12 
species of frogs; mammals, including bats, kangaroos and 
wallabies, and Koalas as well as the bandicoots; and reptiles, 
including plenty of snakes. Some of these species manage to get 
through the internal system of gates and fences into the 
Australian Garden, where they are not always looked upon so 
favourably, although visitors to the Garden do get quite excited 
when they are able to view tiger snakes on the tracks from the 
safety of the tourist ‘tram’ or catch a glimpse of the bandicoots 
under the trees near the reception area. 

Some of the main weeds in the bushland include Sweet 
Pittosporum, Sallow Wattle, Bluebell Creeper and various 
introduced grass species such as Sweet Vernal, each of which is 
tackled using a different technique, as are the introduced pest 
species. 

The Australian Garden 

Our second guide was Warren Worboys, Curator of Horticulture, 
whose long history with the gardens provided us with fascinating 
insights into the Gardens’ evolution and stories of some of the 
individual plants such as the Nuytsia (in the mistletoe family) 
which Warren planted over 20 years ago and which is now a 
sizeable tree (4.5 m). We did a loop around both the Stage 1 and 
Stage 2 plantings with Warren outlining the themes on which the 
complex has been designed. The west side plantings are more 
naturalistic, whereas the east side are more thematic and include 
the various display gardens, which feature everything from 
representations of Australia’s main bioregions, the magnificent 
Arbour Garden in Stage 2 with its climbing plants now well 
established, to waterwise garden planting designs for urban 
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areas and shady areas for picnics and educational groups. 
Running through the whole complex is the theme of moving from 
the Australian inland desert areas, down the waterways, into the 
estuaries and the coastal fringe and beaches, and finally to the 
impact of urban development. 

What makes the Australian Garden so special is the landscape 
design, for which the Gardens has won international awards. 
Stage 1 included my previous favourites, the red sand desert 
areas and the waterway whose pumping system turns off 
regularly to illustrate the ephemeral nature of so many of 
Australia’s creek and river systems. Stage 2 has what are now 
going to be my favourites, the Weird and Wonderful garden with 
its magnificent slate blocks from Avoca, set into concrete and 
leaning at amazing angles, and the Gondwana Garden with its 
path lined with basalt columns. 

Finding suitable species that will grow in the sand on which the 
Australian Garden is built (it is in one of the old sand quarries 





Above and top right photos: Rod Lowther 


and is now down at the watertable) and which will not invade and 
colonise the bushland area, has been the main challenge for the 
horticultural team over the years. 

We stopped at many fascinating spots along the way, including 
inspecting the pardalote nest in one of the drainage holes in a 
concrete wall; observing how the water birds have ‘decorated’ 
the new white ‘Melaleuca Splits’ landscape feature; hearing 
Warren explain the species of native grasses that are being 
trialled to produce the lawn in the new event area; and then 
stopping in the now well-established eucalypt gardens to ‘smell 
the gum trees’ (who needs roses?). We only had time to stop 
and admire a few of the individual plants, so there will be plenty 
to see when we go back for a more leisurely stroll. 


Our thanks to Bronwyn and Warren for making our day at 
Cranbourne so enjoyable. 


Bird list 

Pacific Black Duck, one with 

New Holland Honeyeater 

3 ducklings 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Australian White Ibis 

Dusky Woodswallow 

Dusky Moorhen 

Willie Wagtail 

Eurasian Coot 

Raven sp. 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

Magpie-lark 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

Spotted Pardalote (hd) 

Welcome Swallow 

White-eared Honeyeater 

Common Blackbird 

Little Wattlebird 

Common Myna 

Red Wattlebird 

House Sparrow 




GFNC at Cranbourne Botanic Gardens, with guide Warren, in front of 
the ‘Red Centre’ Australian Garden. Photo: Diana Primrose 
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Out and about: The Admiral and his Lady 


... Valda Dedman 


The name 

They have had various names over the years, but now we have 
settled on the Yellow Admiral and the Australian Painted Lady 
and they are both Vanessa, a woman's name, and were once 
Cynthia. There are 21 Vanessa species around the world, but the 
best known are the admiral and the painted lady. 

What makes the Australian ones different? 

The Red Admiral, of Europe and North America, Vanessa 
atalanta, was known for many years as the Admirable, and there 
is much to admire about it with its broad red band right across 
the forewings and a wide red edging at the end of the hindwings. 
There is a Red Admiral and Painted Lady research site at Ohio 
State University, http://vanessa.ent.iastate.edu/, which includes 
the Australian Painted Lady, although it is primarily concerned 
with the American species. 

The Yellow Admiral V. itea is handsome with black forewings 
crossed by an admiral's yellow 'shoulder bands' and bright 
copper coloured centres to both its upper wings. The yellow on 
the female is paler. The Maori name means 'yellow cloak'. Until 
recently the common name was Australian Admiral, which 
neglects its wider distribution. The species was described by 
Fabricius in 1775, before Australia was settled by Europeans. 

Johann Christian Fabricius (1745-1808) is considered one of the 
greatest entomologists of the eighteenth century. His Systema 
entomologiae was published in 1775. A Dane who had studied 
under Linnaeus, he often travelled to England to study the 
specimens of British collectors. The type specimen for Vanessa 
itea was collected by Joseph Banks in New Zealand and is now 
in the Natural History Museum in Copenhagen. You can see the 
actual, somewhat droopy but still brightly coloured butterfly with a 
pin stuck through it at the Museum website. Fabricius named it 
Papilio itea, then it became Pyrameis and finally was placed in 
the genus Vanessa which Linnaeus had created. 

The Australian Painted Lady is the real McCoy, you could say. It 
has a very Australian scientific name, V. kershawi, given to it in 
1868 by Frederick McCoy, Professor of Natural Science at the 
University of Melbourne and Director of the National Museum, in 
a letter to the editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History: 


The Austraiian species differs from the European one constantiy, 
however, in having the centres of the three iower round spots on 
the posterior wings bright biue, and having two other biue spots 
on the posterior angies of the same wings, the corresponding 
parts of the European form being biack. 

As the coiiector I empioy for the museum here, Mr W. Kershaw, 
mentioned this to me six or seven years ago, and I have found 
the character constant in aii specimens I have examined since, I 
shouid wish to draw attention to the fact by naming the Austraiian 
insect Cynthia kershawi. (Journal of Natural History Series 4, 
Volume 1, Issue 1, 1868). 

William Kershaw migrated to Australia in 1849. He went off to try 
his luck at the Ballarat goldfields, came back to Melbourne, 
invested in several bayside properties and indulged his passion 
for collecting butterflies and moths. He teamed up with an actor, 
Harry Edwards, who shared his passion and together they 
travelled widely and amassed a vast collection of butterflies, 
moths and beetles, expertly preserved and documented, which 
McCoy, never one to miss an opportunity, later bought to form 
the basis of the museum's entomology collection. Kershaw was 
employed by McCoy as a taxidermist. His biggest challenge was 
the preparation of the skeleton of a 28 metre Blue Whale which 
had washed up on the beach at Jan Juc in 1867. 

Both the Australian Admiral and the Blue-spotted Painted Lady, 
as they were then known, were illustrated in colour in McCoy's 
Podromus of the Zooiogy of Victoria, published in 20 parts in two 
volumes between 1878 and 1890. John James Wild was the 
artist and Arthur Bartholomew the lithographer. Their genus in 
this publication was Pyrameis. 

Australian Painted Ladies are pretty butterflies, all orange and 
white and black and marked with those distinctive eyespots. 
When they close their wings, they virtually disappear in a 
shimmer of broken light. The Admiral, on the other hand, often 
leaves just one big blue eye visible. The adults fly rapidly, but 
frequently settle on the ground or on flowers to feed. They spend 
a lot of time nectaring. 

Egg laying 

The female Admiral lays her eggs usually singly or in two or 
threes, mostly on the upperside of a leaf near the tip of the stem 
of the foodplant where the growth is fresh. Frequently she 
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chooses the side of one of the stinging hairs. She may deposit a 
number of eggs on the same plant. Occasionally eggs are 
deposited on nearby twigs or even on wooden fences. The egg is 
pale green, barrel-shaped with 8-10 vertical ribs. It is slightly 
taller than wide. 

The female Australian Painted Lady is very particular about just 
where she deposits her egg and tests the host plant leaf 
thoroughly before laying. She can detect the presence of a 
suitable host plant by chemical receptors in her antennae. 

Having made her plant choice, she scrapes the surface of the 
leaf with her forelegs, which also contain chemoreceptors, and if 
she is satisfied, she deposits a single egg usually on the 
underside, and flies off. Scrape and lay takes less than a minute. 
The eggs are pale green, translucent, broader at the base than 
at the top and strongly ribbed vertically with 13-15 ribs decorated 
with fine cross-ridges. 

The eggs hatch in about 8 to 10 days. There are reports that say 
the shell is eaten by the newly hatched larva for its first meal and 
others that say the larva eats a small hole near the top so it can 
get out, but will leave the rest of the shell behind. 

Larvae-the caterpillar stage 

Now it is time to start eating. Admirals eat nettles. Ladies eat 
thistles and daisies. 

There are several nettle species in Australia, one introduced, 
Urtica indica the Stinging Nettle, and several native ones, of 
which only one local species, Urtica incisa the Scrub Nettle, has 
stinging hairs. These have a hollow silicon tip that pierces the 
skin and injects chemicals. The larvae also feed on Shade 
(Forest) Pellitory Parietaria debilis which is a member of the 
nettle family. It is an annual herb of shady places, with mixed 
male, female and bisexual white or green inconspicuous flowers. 
Parietaria are usually densely covered with hooked or curved 
hairs. Nettles are said to be highly nutritious. There is even a Be 
Kind to Nettles Week in Britain. Anyone, apart from Admiral 
caterpillars, for nettle soup or nettle tea? 

Australian Painted Ladies have a wide range of food plants. A 
good year may see fields of native daisies, and there are usually 
plenty of thistles, and around Geelong the yellow flowers of cape 
weed are always abundant in spring when the adult butterflies 
start to visit. 

The new larva shelters by day in the safety of a web and feeds 
by night. As it grows, it moults its skin several times, often 
changing colour from a yellowish-grey to green to brown and 
developing a stripe along its body. It becomes spiky, with rows of 
pointed branched fleshy spines (scoli) standing up along its back 
and sides. 

Newly hatched Painted Lady larvae eat the leaf surface by first 
scouring out a small hole without breaking through to the other 
side of the leaf, then they web themselves in by constructing a 
flimsy silk-web strung on leaf hairs above the hole, after which 
they continue to eat and enlarge the hole. This process leaves 
tiny transparent windows in the leaf, which are readily visible. As 
the first instar (stage between skin changes) larvae grow they will 
construct a larger shelter either within a bent portion of the host 
plant leaf, or they will construct a flimsy web shelter over any 
concave part of the leaf such as the midrib and then position 
themselves beneath the web. The safety-net shelters become 
progressively larger; it spins a thin web over a leaf or in debris 


beneath the plant and the final instar may feed openly during the 
day. 

Admiral larvae feed in a similar manner, but the young instars 
feed mainly on the edges of new leaves. The entrance to the 
shelter is either at the tip of the leaf or near the petiole. 

The larval period is 4-5 weeks during warmer weather. 

On becoming the perfect Lady, or a full Admiral 

After shedding its skin five times, the caterpillar is ready to begin 
the final transformation. It happens within an enclosed 
environment, the pupal case. The admiral's is grey, brown or 
gold, with gold or silver marks, with two points at the head and 
three long rows of points. The lady's is light burnished brown with 
silver or golden spots that match rows of pointed protuberances 
along the spine and it hangs head down from the top of a large, 
loosely-woven silken enclosure probably on the food plant. 
Depending on the place and the weather, it will take 14 to 18 
days to transform. The case changes colour and then after many 
contortions, an adult emerges. 

If it is a male Admiral, it may stake out a territory and chase off 
invaders while it waits for a female. Males regularly hilltop during 
mid or late afternoon. In winter this will be about 3.00 p.m., but in 
late spring they wait until 5.00 p.m. They perch with wings 
outspread towards the sun. Yellow Admirals sometimes 
congregate on sap flows on tree trunks. This has been observed 
at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, where they were feeding 
with Common Browns. 

Painted Lady Butterflies resulting from larvae that feed on Cape 
Weed often emit a foul odour, particularly when newly emerged. 
Not a good start for a lady you might think, but decidedly off- 
putting to a predator. 

Migration 

Yellow Admirals are migratory but are not noted, as the Painted 
Ladies are, for spectacular mass migrations. In a good year there 
may be thousands flying. 

1889 was such a year. McCoy wrote in his Podromus: 

In the latter end of September and the beginning of October of 
last year [1889] this Butterfly appeared in extraordinary numbers 
for two or three weeks, accompanied by a day-flying Moth, 
Agrotis spina [=A. infusa, the Bogong Moth], almost darkening 
the sky with their general flight towards the south-east, covering 
the gear and decks of ships many miles out at sea, and filling the 
air on land from the northern parts of the colony down south to 
Melbourne. They poured into Gippsland in such quantities as to 
spread consternation amongst the settlers, who inundated me 
with letters inquiring whether their crops or orchards or vineyards 
would be destroyed by the larvae expected to follow. I was glad 
to be able to assure them that the only likely damage would be to 
hated weeds. The newspapers mentioned the stoppage of trains 
in the tunnel on the Castlemaine Railway, from the masses of 
bodies of those insects crushed lubricating the wheels to such an 
extent that they could not bite the rails as they turned, and came 
to a standstill until sufficient supplies of sand could be sent. 

The Australian Painted Lady reaches Tasmania occasionally and 
has been found as far south as Macquarie Island. In 1975 
several very worn specimens were seen in October in Hobart; 

(Cont. on page 13) 
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Geelong’s gumtrees: Yarra Gum 


...Trevor Pescott 


According to Flora of Victoria it 
is ‘a poorly known species 
whose distribution appears to 
have been much fragmented 
by the clearing of its natural 
habitat.’ This certainly is the 
case in the Otway hinterlands 
where only scattered trees 
remain, mainly along 
roadsides. It is said the large 
trees growing along the former 
railway easement north from 
Barwon Downs are Yarra 
Gums—and if so, perhaps an 
approach to the property- 
owner to fence out some and 
allow regeneration to occur, 
would be worthwhile. 




The Yarra Gum is a tree of 
only moderate size, growing to 
about 15 m in ideal conditions, 
but often it is considerably 
less. The bark is rough and 
sub-fibrous, and it is only on 
the uppermost branches that 
the bark becomes smooth. The 
leaves are short and relatively 
broad—up to about 100 mm 
long and to 30 mm wide, 
although some leaves I 
measured on a fine old specimen growing beside the Bambra- 
Deans Marsh Road were slightly longer. They are ‘undulate’, that 
is the edges of the leaves are wavy, a characteristic shared with 
the Swamp Gum. 

The diamond-shaped buds of the Yarra Gum are arranged in 7s, 
on stems or pedicels up to 8 mm long. The flowers open in 
spring. 


Flowers of the Yarra Gum showing the triangular shape of the buds. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


■■ ■ Vi:;-.-r" 




Yarra Gum leaf: note the dense reticulation i.e. the close pattern of veins, 
and the lack of oil-glands that would appear as white spots in the 
photograph. 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


So to sum up—the Yarra Gum 
resembles a Swamp Gum at 
first glance; both are of a 
moderate size and the wavy 
edges to the leaves are shared 
by the two species. But the 
bark is very different being 
rough to the small branches in 
the Yarra Gum but rough only 
on the trunk in the Swamp 
Gum. Yarra Gum seed 
capsules are smaller and more 
‘swollen’ in shape. 

Then there are the other two... 
E. brookeriana or Brookers 
Gum and E. strzeleckii. 

There was a time when we 
thought the ‘Swamp Gums’ on 
the elevated land in the high- 
rainfall zones of the Otway 
Ranges were simply a montane 
form of E. ovata. Then they 
were identified as Brookers 
Gum. 

Now we know differently—^they 
are in fact E. strzeleckii. The 
difference lies in the waxy look 
of the new foliage and the fact 
the leaves are discolorous 
(lighter on one side), features of 
the Strzelecki Gum. 

Perhaps Brookers Gum should 
now be deleted from the 
Geelong gumtree list. 


References. 

Brooker, M.I.H. & Kleinig, D.A. (2006) Field Guide to Eucalypts, 
Vol. 1, 3rd edn. Blooming Books, Melbourne. 

Costermans, Leon (2009) Native Trees and Shrubs of South¬ 
eastern Australia, New Holland Publishers, Sydney. 



O ne of the more unusual gumtrees found in the Geelong 
region is the Yarra Gum, Eucalyptus yarraensis. Its closest 
allies are the Swamp Gums including E. brookeriana, E 
strzeleckii, and E. ovata —more about them shortly. 


The Yarra Gum occurs in the Brisbane Ranges, but locally its 
true ‘home’ is the slightly waterlogged soils in the Otway 
hinterlands, from about Barwon Downs to Bambra. It gains its 
name from its occurrence in the Yarra River catchment, but is 
certainly is not confined to that 
river alone. 

It is, however, a Victorian 
endemic, and apart from the 
Otway region and the Yarra 
River catchment it is known 
from near Traralgon through to 
Daylesford and Ararat. 


One of the identifying features of the Yarra Gum, or at least one 
that separates it from the Swamp Gum, is the shape of the fruits 
or seed capsules. While those of the latter are almost triangular 
in section with straight sides, those of the Yarra Gum are termed 
‘obconical’ in shape, almost as though the straight edges of the 
triangle have swollen outwards. 


Measuring only 5 mm in width, and 4-5 mm long, the capsules 
are very small—^those of the Swamp Gum are somewhere 

between 6-8 mm wide. 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Mt Rothwell 
28 November 2013 
Leader: Ken Best 


he morning started off with promise weather wise but 
deteriorated by lunch time. There was a threat of showers 
and the wind picked up to gusty and at times unpleasant. Our 
walk in the woodland yielded bush birds with a variety of raptors 
flying overhead. The presence of Black Kites was of note. Olive- 
backed Oriole was added to the official Mt Rothwell bird list. 

After a late morning tea we set off to venture up the hill to the 
rocket rises. Progress was slow as Southern Whiteface were 
found at their usual location near the entrance gate; a new bird 
for quite a few of the group. Good views were had including 
several birds being fed. A party of about six were present. 



GFNC excursion, Mt Rothwell Photo: Susan Kruss 



GFNC excursion, Mt Rothwell Photo: Susan Kruss 


...David Boyle 

The walk up the hill yielded good views of several raptors 
including a Wedge-tailed Eagle flying low overhead and chased 
by smaller raptors. Good views of Southern Rock Wallabies were 
had—sitting on the rocks. Some of the group were lucky enough 
to get brief glimpses of Eastern Barred Bandicoots. 

Lunch was taken out of the wind in the meeting room. 

Mammals seen: Black Wallaby (Swamp Wallaby), Eastern 
Barred Bandicoot, Rufous Bettongs, Brush-tailed Rock Wallaby. 
And, in the breeding enclosures. Eastern Quoll. 


Bird list 

Common Bronzewing 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

White-faced Heron 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill 

Red Wattlebird 

Whistling Kite 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

Black Kite 

Rufous Whistler 

Wedge-tailed Eagle (2) 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Australian Hobby 

Olive-backed Oriole 

Galah 

White-browed Woodswallow 

Long-billed Corella 

Dusky Woodswallow 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Australian Magpie 

Red-rumped Parrot 

Grey Fantail 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 

Willie Wagtail 

Rainbow Bee-eater 

Little Raven 

White-throated Treecreeper 

Restless Flycatcher 

Brown Treecreeper 

Magpie-lark 

Weebill 

Welcome Swallow 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill (4) 

Common Starling 

Southern Whiteface 

Red-browed Finch 

Spotted Pardalote 

House Sparrow 

Striated Pardalote (nest 
building) 

European Goldfinch 



Brush-tailed Rock Wallaby. Photo: David Boyle 
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Fauna report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

06/10/13 

You Yangs; noted on several occasions subsequently. 

EWt 


1 

16/10/13 

Slate Quarry Road, Meredith, walking along edge of bitumen. Moved into grass as I drove 
past. 

WCo 


1 

21/10/13 

Wandered through the Barwon Heads caravan park. 

MG 


1 

09/11/13 

In heathy forest off Forest Road, Anglesea Heath; foraging in sandy soil. 

JN 


1 

18/11/13 

Ironbark Basin; foraging on Ironbark Nature Trail, 5.10 p.m. 

GGt 


1 

27/11/13 

Anglesea, Great Ocean Road 200 m west of O’Donohue Road; roadkilled. 

GGt 

Agile Antechinus 

1 

29/10/13 

Eumeralla Area, Anglesea; lactating female, wt 26 gm. 

PHo 

Koala 

1 

06/10/13 

You Yangs; mature female Pat found 3 km from her normal home range,and in the home 
range of her 2nd son, Clancy. A very unusual situation! 

EWt 


2 

16/10/13 

You Yangs; in the one tree. Female was in the tree the day before, so the male must have 
gone to her. About an hour after they were found together, the female left the tree as the 
male watched. 

EWt 



18/10/13 

Meredith; male heard grunting at 7.15 p.m. On 27/10/13 at 1.20 a.m., both male and 
female heard calling. 

WCo 

Common Brushtail Possum 


02/10/13 

You Yangs; observed on several occasions subsequently. On 12/10/13, an adult with a 
young noted in the Branding Yard area. 

EWt 



16/10/13 

Serendip Sanctuary; observed on several other occasions in October and November. 

EWt 

Common Ringtail Possum 


06/10/13 

You Yangs; observed on several occasions subsequently. 

EWt 


1 

22/11/13 

Barwon Heads; dead—victim of predator. 

MG 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

14 

12/11/13 

Barrabool; grazing in a paddock west of Devon Road. 

TP 


1 

21/11/13 

Whinray Road, Meredith; it had suffered substantial injuries to its chest, but moved into a 
blue gum plantation when approached. 

WCo 

Red-necked Wallaby 

1 

10/11/13 

Yaugher; feeding beside Seven Bridges Road, east end. 

TP 

Black Wallaby 


03/10/13 

You Yangs; seen regularly through October and November. 

EWt 


1 

28/10/13 

Whinray Road, Meredith; hopped a short distance, then stopped to watch us. Kristen saw 
it again about 15 minutes later. 

WKC 

Gould’s Wattled Bat 

1 

02/11/13 

Serendip Sanctuary; it was watched flying among trees at about 10.00 a.m., then it landed 

JD, 




in a one and was photographed. 

GMc 

Lesser Long-eared Bat 

2 

29/10/13 

Eumeralla, Anglesea; a pregnant female and a male. 

PHo 

Large Forest Bat 

11 

18/11/13 

Bambra; all females sharing a roost inside the ceiling of a cottage with eight Southern 

Forest Bats. 

TP 

Southern Forest Bat 

8 

18/11/13 

Bambra; 6 male, 2 female; sharing a roost in the ceiling of a cottage with 11 female Large 
Forest Bats. 

TP 

Little Forest Bat 

2 

29/10/13 

Eumeralla, Anglesea; both males. 

PHo 

Red Fox 

1 

30/10/13 

Freshwater Creek; a juvenile roadkilled. 

TP 

Sub-Antarctic Fur Seal 

1 

11/10/13 

Barwon Heads, on the ocean beach; a juvenile. 

MG 

Australian Fur Seal 

1 

13/10/13 

Ocean Grove, on the main beach; a juvenile. 

MG 


1 

24/10/13 

Barwon Heads, at The Bluff; a juvenile. 

MG 


1 

01/11/13 

Ocean Grove, on the ocean beach; a juvenile. 

MG 


1 

15/11/13 

St Leonards, on the beach at the Lower Bluff; a juvenile. 

MG 


1 

24/11/13 

Black Rocks; resting close to the sand above the rocks. 

DTy 



Macquarie Turtle Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Eastern Tiger Snake, Wensleydale 
Photo: John Newman 



Eastern Snake-necked Turtle 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Reptiles and amphibians (Herps) 


Marbled Gecko 

1 

03/11/13 

Belmont—found in the kitchen sink one morning! 

PP 

Striped Legless Lizard 

1 

01/11/13 

Old Cressy racecourse/trotting track; found under a survey tile. It moved into grass 
when disturbed, but reappeared under the tile soon after. 

HSc, LB 

Tree Dragon 


25/09/13 

You Yangs; with regular sightings made through October and November. 

EWt 


1 

29/10/13 

On access track to Collendina beach. 

MG 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 

3 

29/10/13 

Eumeralla, Anglesea; trapped. 

PHo 


1 

09/11/13 

Stony Rises, Floating Islands Reserve; under a sheet of roofing iron. 

GFNC 

White’s Skink 

3 

29/10/13 

Eumeralla, Anglesea; trapped. 

PHo 

Garden Skink 

6 

29/10/13 

Eumeralla, Anglesea; trapped. 

PHo 


1 

09/11/13 

Stony Rises, Floating Islands Reserve; under a sheet of roofing iron. 

GFNC 

Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

08/11/13 

Gherang Gherang Reserve; found dead on track. 

TFI, GMc 


1 

11/11/13 

Whinray Road, Meredith; on a grassy creek bank, went into a hole under a Poa tussock 
when disturbed. 

WCo 

Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

01/11/13 

Gum Flat, Anglesea; noted on Harrison North Track. Dark bands across the body 
recorded. 

DTy 


6 

22/11/13 

Old Melbourne Road, Lara; found under survey tiles. 

AS, TP 

Stumpy-tail Lizard 

1 

25/09/13 

You Yangs Also recorded on 02/11/13 and 05/11/13. 

EWt 

White-lipped Snake 

1 

09/11/13 

Stony Rises, Floating Islands Reserve; under a sheet of roofing iron, a beautifully- 
coloured specimen. 

GFNC 

Lowland Copperhead Snake 

1 

26/10/13 

Grasstree Nature Reserve; basking on kangaroo track in heathland area of reserve, 
moved extremely quickly for cover when it realised my presence. 

GGt 

Eastern Brown Snake 

1 

05/11/13 

You Yangs. 

EWt 


1 

26/11/13 

Balliang, crossed Box Forest Road south of Lees Bridge. 

AS 

Eastern* Tiger Snake 

1 

17/11/13 

Wensleydale. ‘1 had a close but comfortable encounter with a beautifully-marked tiger 
snake out the back of the bush. A stunner!’ 

JN 


1 

19/11/13 

Fyansford, Cyril Synot Road, on the edge of the Buckley Falls Park; about 75 cm long, 
well-banded skin pattern. 

HSc, LB 


1 

25/11/13 

Belmont, on the bank of the Barwon River below the Frederick Moreton Reserve. 

TP 

Little Whip Snake 

1 

01/11/13 

Old Cressy racecourse/trotting track; curled up under a survey tile, about 22 cm long. 

HSc, LB 

Macquarie Turtle 

4 

16/11/13 

On logs at the edge of the Barwon River, immediately down-stream from Princes 

Bridge, in the ‘darter area.’ 

CFr 

Eastern Snake-necked Turtle 

3 

27/11/13 

Serendip Sanctuary; basking on ‘logs’ in waterbird pond. 

TP 

Southern Brown Treefrog 


09/11/13 

Stony Rises, Floating Islands Reserve, many calling. 

GFNC 

Striped Marsh Frog 


09/11/13 

Stony Rises, Floating Islands Reserve; many calling. 

GFNC 

Spotted Marsh Frog 


09/11/13 

Stony Roses, Floating Islands Reserve; many calling. 

GFNC 

Pobblebonk Frog 

1 

29/10/13 

Eumeralla, Anglesea; trapped. 

PHo 

Common Froglet 

c20 

29/10/13 

Eumeralla, Anglesea; heard calling. 

PHo 

(* This species has been listed p 

)revioi 

jsly as the ^ 

/lainland Tiger Snake.) 


Observers: AS Alex Shackleton, CFr Chrissy Freestone, DTy David Tytherleigh, EWt Echidna Walkabout Tours, GFNC Geelong Field Naturalists’ 

Club, GGt Geoff Gates, GMc Gordon McCarthy, HSc Helen Schofield, JD Jeff Dagg, JN John Newman, LB Lance Brequet, MG Maddie Glynn, PHo 

Peter Homan, PP Priscilla Pescott, TFI Tom Fletcher, TP Trevor Pescott, WCo Wendy Cook, WKC Wendy and Kristen Cook. 



Next fauna survey 

Gherang Gherang Bushland Reserve 

The reserve is on the west side of Forest Road, between Gray’s 
Road and Norton Road, Modewarre. It is separated from the 
northern tip of the Anglesea Heath by cleared farmland, and 
section of the reserve is used as a sand pit. However the 
majority is high quality bushland which the Club visited 
15 October 2011. Plant and bird lists are in Geelong Naturalist 
vol.47, no.07, November 2011. 

Details: 

Thursday 5 December: 1.00 p.m. meet at the entrance to the 
reserve opposite 405 Forest Road. 

Friday 6 to Sunday 8 December: meet as above at 8.00 a.m. to 
check the traps. 


Surveys in 2014 

To put the surveys on a regular footing, it is suggested that in the 
future they will be held on the four days prior to the second 
Sunday each month 

This is often, but not always, the weekend following the general 
meeting. It avoids a clash with the monthly excursion that is held 
on the third Sunday. 

January 2014—no survey planned. 

February—Thursday 6 to Sunday 9. 

March—Thursday 6 to Sunday 9. 

April—Thursday 10 to Sunday 13. 

While no sites have been decided upon, they will include the 
Floating Islands Reserve and Gum Flat. 
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Floating Islands fauna survey 
7-10 November 2013 

GPS 54709505E, 5753057N, 151m altitude. 

All trapping is undertaken in accordance with our DSE Permit 10006519 and WSIAEC Permit 27.12 

...Trevor Pescott 


Site 

The site selected for this survey is at the south-west corner of the 
reserve where there are the remains of a farm cottage, pig-pens 
and water tanks, albeit in a dilapidated state. There are some 
sheets of corrugated roofing iron on the ground which are used 
for shelter by reptiles and a variety of invertebrates. Some tree¬ 
planting has been undertaken there in the past, mainly with 
Manna Gums. Several broad depressions are beside and behind 
the cottage, similar to the former lake where the floating islands 
existed in the past. 

Weather 

The traps were set on Thursday during a hot, sunny afternoon. 
However, rain developed overnight with several millimetres 
recorded. Heavy showers persisted throughout Friday and 
Saturday, and it wasn’t until Sunday that the weather began to 
improve. Even then it was cool, the temperature remaining below 
about 18-C during the day and about 8-C at night. 

Elliott traps 

On Thursday 07/11/13, 14 traps were set on a steep, rocky 
‘barrier’ above a broad depression in which there was a shallow 
lake. It was intended that more traps would be set on the 
following morning, however it was decided not to do so as the 
weather on Friday was too wet and becoming cool. 

Results 
08/11/13—nil. 

09/11/13—trap no. 5: Dusky Antechinus, Antechinus swainsonii, 
a juvenile male wt 41 gm. 

10/11/13—trap no. 4: Dusky Antechinus, a juvenile male wt 
35 gm. 


House Mouse: a disused nest found under a sheet of roofing 
iron. Close to it was a ‘cache’ of about 20 plum pips, each 
with a small hole gnawed in one side. Plum trees are a 
serious woody-weed in the reserve. 

Fallow Deer : fresh scats probably from this species found near 
the cottage. 

Reptiles 

Eastern Three-lined Skink : one found under a sheet of 
corrugated roofing iron. 

Garden Skink: one found under a sheet of roofing iron. 

White-lipped Snake : a beautifully-coloured individual under a 
sheet of roofing iron. 

Amphibians 

Southern Brown Tree-frog : many calling from the wetland on the 
second and third mornings, but not on the first morning. 

Striped Marsh Frog: many heard calling each morning. 

Spotted Marsh Frog: many heard calling each morning. 


Birds 

Chestnut Teal 
White-faced Heron 
Corella sp. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


White-eared Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Currawong 
Little Raven 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


Harp trap 

One trap was set on 07/11/13, on the track between the gate and 
the cottage. 

Results 

The trap was checked each morning but nothing was caught. 

Mammals 

Dusky Antechinus : two juvenile males trapped. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo : a small mob seen. 

Black Wallaby : one killed on the Princes highway near Hawks 
Nest Road. 



A House Mouse cache of plum pips, a neat hole gnawed in each 
one. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Other fauna 

The body of a dragonfly was found near the cottage. It seems 
most likely to be a Blue-spotted Hawker Adversaeschna 
brevistyla. 

A brown-striped, yellow flatworm, or planarian, that Chrissy found 
near where we had parked our cars had us intrigued. 
Photographs of it were sent to Dr Leigh Winsor at the James 
Cook University, and his comments included the following notes: 
The species in your photos probabiy beiongs to the Fietchamia 



Close-up of the flatworm showing the tiny springtails on it. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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mediolineata complex. The species is characterised by a fine 
black median stripe, the beginnings of which are evident just 
behind the anterior (head) end, either side of which, separated 
by an interval of ground colour are paired broad brown stripes. 
This species shows considerable variation in the stripe pattern — 
relative widths of the median and marginal stripes, and ground 
colour—pale lemon to yoiky yellow colour—and this has caused 
some confusion in identification of the species—there probably is 
really more than one species. It also occurs in South Australia, 
although I am certain this is a distinct species. The taxonomic 
problem can be probably solved by a joint molecular and 
morphological approach, though initially the latter will be used to 
see what anatomical differences there are within the complex. 

The little insects on the flatworm look like Collembola 
(Springtails). 

Comments 

It was good to trap the juvenile Dusky Antechinuses. On 15 July 
2011 we caught two females with pouch young, but it is not yet 


clear if these were exceptionally early in their breeding cycle, or 
that is the normal timing for this population. Menkhorst (1995) 
notes that: females give birth by mid September. Young are 

independent in December.’ Follow-up trapping is planned for 
next year in an attempt to better understand the breeding times 
in the Stony Rises. 

References 

Menkhorst, Peter W. (ed.) (1995) Mammals of Victoria, OUP, 
South Melbourne. 


Thanks 

To Parks Victoria for permission to undertake the survey in the 
reserve, and to Shona, Chrissy, Tracey and Frances for their 
help in setting, checking and collecting the traps in rather 
uncomfortable weather conditions. 

Thanks to Leigh Winsor for his prompt and extensive reply to the 
email requesting information on the flatworm we found. 


... continued from page 7 

however, in November they were very common and fresh-looking 
and by the end of the month they were heading northwest to 
north in irregular 'waves'. A couple of females even oviposited on 
weedy daisies. 

Large migrations may coincide with above average rainfall during 
the preceding months. Australian Painted Ladies are very 
common in our wider Geelong area at the present time. Will they 
stay long enough for several generations to breed? There is 
plenty of cape weed flowering. 


Photos: David Tytherleigh 

References: 

Braby, M.F. (2000). Butterflies of Australia, their identification, 
biology and distribution. CSIRO, Collingwood, Vic. 
http://museumvictoria.com.au/caughtandcoloured.aspx 
www.sabutterflies.org.au/nymph/iteaJa.htm 
www.sabutterflies.org.au/nymph/kershawi_ds.htm 
www.zmuc.dk/EntoWeb/collections-database/Lepidoptera/ 
lmages_Butterflies 



Magpie Goose, Reedy Lake, 31 October 2013. Photo: David Tytherleigh 
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Swifts: enigmatic migrants—Barry Lingham 
Bird Group meeting, 21 November 2013 


V arious Swift species are found throughout the world, from 
Pacific islands to the highest Himalayan mountain passes. 
There are two main orders: 

Apodidae: Typical Swifts 
Swifts 
Swiftlets 
Spinetails 
Needletails 
Palm Swifts 

Hemiprocnidae: Treeswifts 

Swifts are closely related taxonomically to the hummingbirds. 
They are insectivorous. Species found in higher altitudes have 
refined oxygen collecting ability by use of extra 
haemoglobin.Some species enter a torpor state in very cold 
weather. 

Two species of swifts regularly visit Victoria: White-throated 
Needletail (aka Spine-tailed Swift) and Fork-tailed Swift (aka 
Pacific Swift). 

White-throated Needletails (WTN) 

• A large swift (50-i- cm wingspan) with a short, square tail. 

• White throat and forehead mark. 

• White undertail forming a saddle as the white extends along 
flanks. 

• Can have a similar profile to Hobby when diving steeply with 
wings swept back. 


...Barry Lingham 

They begin to depart Australia by mid-March and they arrive 
back in Siberia by mid-May. 

In Australia, they are generally restricted to the eastern coast 
and Tasmania. 

Arrival and departure dates listed in the Geelong Bird Report and 
in the records database are shown. 


Year 

1 St report 

last report 

most reports 

2004-5 

31-Dec 

2-Apr 

Feb 

2005-6 

17-Dec 

13-Mar 

Feb 

2006-7 

7-Jan 

9-Apr 

Mar 

2007-8 

21-Dec 

5-Apr 

Feb/Mar 

2008-9 

30-Dec 

6-Mar 


2009-10 

14-Nov 

12-Mar 

Feb (few) 

2010-11 

20-Jan 

Mar 

Mar (few) 

2011-12 

Mar 

Mar 

Mar only 

2012-13 

28-Dec 

27-Feb 

Feb (few) 


It appears that frequency of observations has declined over the 
past decade. 


WTNs are one of the fastest species on the planet, able to fly at 
speeds faster than 170 kph. At ground level, a distinct whirring 
noise is created as the birds slice through the air. 

They are migrants to Australia in our summer after breeding in 
central Asia in the northern summer. Breeding populations range 
from central Siberia through Northern China, Mongolia and 
Korea to Japan. There is also a sub-species that is resident in 
the Himalayas. 

The migrating route of the WTNs visiting Australia is south via 
China, Thailand and Indo-China, crossing Indonesia and New 
Guinea. The migration is rapid and at a high altitude. There are 
few records of passage migrants. 

They start migration from Siberia by the end of August, with 
movement through SE Asia during September to November. 




I 


White-throated Needletails almost always forage aerially, at 
heights up to 'cloud level'. They take a wide variety of insects. 
They are often reported around coastal cliffs and other areas 
with prominent updraughts, such as ridges and sand-dunes. 
They have been often noted foraging along the edges of low 
pressure systems, which both lift their food sources, and assist 
with their flight. 

The WTN has been recorded roosting in trees in forests and 
woodlands, both among dense foliage in the canopy or in 
hollows. However, reports of roosting are rare. Birds are 
probably ‘aerial roosting’ at night, gliding and occasionally 
flapping to keep aloft. The few records of birds landing during 
their time in Australia have been mainly in very cold or very hot 
days. 

There have been reports of this species regularly flying towards 
coastal cliffs in the evenings in the Geelong region. The exact 
population, movements and population status are not fully 
known. 

Fork-tailed Swifts (FTS) 

This species is commonly known as the Pacific Swift across 
much of its range. 

• A largish swift (40-i- cm wingspan). 

• Dark bird with white rump and small whitish patches on the 
chin and throat. 

• Tail is deeply forked. Tail may be held tightly closed at times 
and appear to be spike-like. 

• Slimmer and narrower winged than a White-throated 
Needletail. 
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Four different subspecies of the FTS are recognised. Recent 
taxonomy investigation (2012) has proposed allocation of full 
species status to each sub-species. The Pacific Swift Apus 
pacificus is the sub-species that visits Australia. It is separated 
from other subspecies by a cleaner white throat patch, a slightly 
longer tail, fork and tail length, and the broadest rump patch. 

The Pacific Swift breeds in northern East Asia, from Siberia 
through to Japan. They nest colonially on a cliff face or under 
eaves of buildings. The nest is a small half-cup made of grass 
and vegetable matter stuck together by saliva. It winters from 
Indonesia south and east to Tasmania, including all of mainland 
Australia. They visit Australia from October to April. Birds 
breeding in Japan start to arrive back around late March, but 
most arrive in Honshu in mid-April and Hokkaido in early May. 

Arrival and departure dates listed in the Geelong Bird Report are 
shown. 


Year 

1 St report 

last report 

most reports 

2004-5 

26-Feb 

10-Apr 

early Apr* 

2005-6 

22-Jan 

13-Mar 

late Feb 

2006-7 

22-Dec 

23-Mar 

late Mar 

2007-8 

14-Mar 

23-Mar 

mid Mar 

2008-9 

29-Jan 

29-Jan 

Jan 


There appears to have been a decline in reports of Fork-tailed 
swifts in Victoria over the past few years, although there were 
many observations in March 2013. 

In many years, observations only occur on a few days. Most 
observations coincide with approaching cold fronts after a warm 
period. They are possibly present more often, but overlooked 
due to flying at high altitudes >200 m. Difficulty in observing and 
capturing swifts has meant we know less about them than other 
migrant species. 


Interesting information about Swifts 

• They have exceptional flight ability, with flexible wings and 
small, controllable wing projections for extra manoeuvrability. 

• Insect swarms attract swifts and the birds fly into the swarm 
with open mouths. Breeding swifts can collect thousands of 
insects in a tight ball in their mouth. The ball is delivered to 
the chicks. 

• Most swifts are believed to be able to aerial roost. 

• Some swifts (WTNs & FTS) have been recorded in NE Old 
between May and August. These birds are possibly young 
birds that do not return to breeding grounds until fully mature. 

In 1964 a Geelong schoolboy named Graeme Dumbrell cared for 
an injured WTN that had hit overhead wires. Over a period of 2 
months, it was fed over 4000 cricket abdomens, but it died just 
before arrangements to fly it to Japan had been finalised. 

In 2013 there was the first UK sighting of a White-throated 
Needletail since 1991. James Hanlon and three pals drove 17 
hours through the night to see the black and white swift on the 
Isle of Harris, one of Scotland’s Western Isles. While watching 
the bird, they were dismayed to see it hit a wind turbine and die. 

(Strangely, I saw 5 Fork-tailed Swifts over Anglesea on 24/11, 
only 3 days after this talk. Magic) 

References 

Chantler, P. & Dreissens, G. (2000) Swifts; A Guide to Swifts and 
Tree Swifts of the Worid. 

Emison W.B. et al. (1987) Atias of Victorian Birds. 

Blakers M. et al. (1984) The Atias of Austraiian Birds. 

Higgins P.J. (ed.) (1999) HANZAB Voi 4. 

Leader, P J. (2011 ) Taxonomy of the Pacific Swift Apus 
pacificus Latham, 1802, complex’, Buiietin of the British 
Ornithoiogists’ Ciub ,131: 81—93. 
http://www.swift-conservation.org/PhotoGallery.. httm 


SEANA Autumn camp 2014 
2-5 May 2014 
Marysville 

Having been in the Lower Goulburn River area this year, we move 
upstream for the next SEANA camp, run by the Upper Goulburn 
FNC. The camp will be a little later than usual to avoid the fire 
season, and it will be a wonderful opportunity to see how the area 
around Alexandria and Marysville is regenerating after the 
February 2009 bushfires. 

Enquiries: grahamvpage(g)gmail.com or phone Graham on (03) 
5774 7555. 


AUSTRALIAN NATURALISTS’ NETWORK 
The Lea, Hobart 17 October-27 October 2014 

http://tasfieldnats.weebly.com/australian-naturalists-network.html 

Hopefully many of you will be considering a trip to Tasmania next October 
for the ANN get-together. We are holding this event at The Lea, a Scout 
camp situated in a bush setting about 7 km south of the city of Hobart. At 
the camp there are 3 types of accommodation available but it is important 
that you book now if you intend going. 

We will be sending out more information regarding total costs early in 2014 
when we get some feedback as to how many people will be attending and 
then we will be asking for a deposit. We will also attend to dietary 
requirements later. 



Large Duck Orchid Caleana major, Gum Flats Rd. 

Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Invasion of the lapwings 


...Deborah Evans 


Day 21 


I t started innocently enough; just 
the minor irritation of being 
woken at strange hours of the 
night by lapwings calling. Then it 
became obvious that they were 
nesting somewhere close by 
although I couldn’t find the nest. 

On 14 September after work I saw 
the first chick, running round a 
neighbour’s front yard with a 
parent in close attendance. By the 
morning of the 15th there were 
three chicks (although some 
neighbours did see a fourth) and a 
neighbour identified the roof of her 
carport as the nest site. 

From then on the invasion began 
in earnest. The chicks were not 
only apparently feeding on the 
roads as well as on the grass, but 
were choosing the roads as warm 
places to sit. This turned out to be 
their undoing, as the fourth chick 
disappeared very early on, 
probably skittled before everybody 
learned to look out for them, and 
by the end of the first week we 
were down to two. At one point a 
neighbour, needing to get his tow 
truck out, resorted to picking up 
the chicks from the middle of our 
court, nobly braving the swooping 
of the parents. On a number of 
occasions I was unable to get to 
my letterbox or drive up to my 
garage till the family had moved 
on down the street and it was safe 
to proceed. And it was not 
uncommon to see walkers 
unexpectedly crossing the road or 
suddenly swerving in their cars—a 
sure sign there were chicks and 
swooping parents around. The 
lapwing parents also harassed the 
other local birds, driving off 
everything—magpies, sparrows, 
starlings, magpie-larks. New 
Holland Honeyeaters and Red 
Wattlebirds. 

Once we got used to having these 
small creatures in our little patch of 
‘manicured grassland’, everybody 
became fascinated, although 
greatly relieved when the chicks 
got a bit larger and the parents 

stopped swooping, just calling aggressively if you approached too 
close. It quickly became clear why they are called ‘runners’ when I 
tried to approach close enough to get photos. However, I had a 
grandstand view from inside, being able to watch them from my 
kitchen window. My kitchen vantage point also enabled me to be 
close enough on one occasion to hear a chick making a soft ‘pee- 
oo’ call (week 5). 



Photo: Deborah Evans 



Parents keep watch 


Photo: Susan Kruss 
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Day 50 


Photo: Deborah Evans 


When very small—at the ‘fluffballs 
on matchsticks’ stage—I would 
frequently lose sight of a chick 
when it sat down in the grass for a 
little rest—which they did often in 
the first week or so. In those first 
weeks, a parent would shelter the 
chicks during inclement weather, 
wrapping wings round them so that 
all you could see was the row of 
little legs. They seemed to choose 
the most open places on the 
footpath rather than under nature 
strip bushes to weather the 
squalls, facing into the wind and 
just ‘sitting it out’. Maybe the heat 
radiating from the footpath was 
enticing. Certainly the irritation of 
swooping was quickly replaced by 
the nuisance of pooping for those 
of us with attractively warm 
verandahs, drives and paths. 

The parents were always in close 
attendance, usually one parent per 
chick, till at week 4 we lost one of 
the last two chicks and it became 
common to only be able to see 
one parent at a time with the 
remaining chick. The chicks had 
grown fast and by week 3 were 
seen trying to work out what those 
stubby little wing things were for, 
and by week 5 the remaining chick 
was flapping its wings and 
practising lift offs. Week 7 was the 
great day when we saw the chick 
take its first hesitant flights, very 
quickly managing a circuit of the 
court, although not always judging 
distances properly when trying to 
fly across the road. However, even 
now (week 10), the chick, and the 
adults for that matter, will still run 
rather than fly if you approach too 
close. 


What happens next? Well that will 
have to be a postscript next year, 
as the chick and its parents are 
'ii ^ couple of 

weeks now the chick has shown 
.V.L - .' .--’ft. Q| 3 ^jQyg change in 

appearance—still more mottled 
looking on the back and with its 
wattles not fully formed, although 
now the same size as its parents. I 
have only ever heard it call that one time, and am looking forward to 
hearing it make a proper alarm call to show that it has reached true 
lapwing maturity. 

In the meantime, it’s much quieter now—except for the constant 
chatter of the plague of starlings that has moved back in with 
begging young, the blackbirds that are now back digging up my 
mulch, and the persistent calls of a young magpie. 
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Southern Emu-wren, Harrigans Track, 1 Nov 2013. 


Photo: David Tytherleigh 


A call for information 


...Grainne Maguire 


T he wreck of Short-tailed Shearwaters appears particularly 
abundant along the Australian coast this spring. The number 
of dead shearwaters lining the beaches seems to be higher and 
more widespread across the Australian coast, but unless we 
collect data and do this consistently, this is only an observation. 
With shearwaters representing the most globally abundant avian 
species, it becomes important to understand just how many die 
each season and what this means to overall numbers. 


consistent, and/or linked with any particular climatic events or 
food availability. 

When you next take a walk on a beach (albeit to look for 
breeding resident shorebirdsl), please record: date, time, beach 
name, location, distance walked (ideally the latitude and 
longitude of your starting and finishing point), number of dead 
and dying shearwaters. 


We would like to make a start toward greater 
understanding and to learn more 
about this year’s wreck in particular. 

It has been suggested that changes 
in food availability due to the 
warming of the oceans is taking its 
toll on these migratory seabirds. As 
regular beach visitors, you can play a 
role in helping us learn more about 
this issue. Over time we can learn 
whether mortality rates vary from year 
to year and if these trends are 



Send this information in an email 
to: atlas(a)birdlife.org.au marked 
‘shearwater wreck’ in the 
subject line. 

Dr Grainne Maguire | Project 
Manager - Beach-nesting 
Birds, BirdLife Australia 
grainne.maguire(a)birdlife.org.au | 
birdlife.org.au 


Did you 

The Atlas Project is one of BirdLife Australia’s greatest 
resources. Since 1998 over 7000 atlassers have conducted 
over 700 000 surveys, and new participants are encouraged 
to participate. Further information at www.birdlife.org.au/ 
atlas-and birdata 

Wildlife Rescue and Information Network Inc (WRIN) is an 
organisation dedicated to the care of orphaned, sick or 
injured native animals, It is fully endorsed by the Department 
of Environment and Primary Industries (DEPI). 

Phone 0419 356433 


know? 

• Moby-Duck by Donovan Hohn has a subtitle that explains 
what the book is about— the True Story of 28,000 Bath Toys 
Lost at Sea and of the Beachcombers, Oceanographers, 
Environmentalists, and Fools, including the Author, Who 
Went in Search of Them. ACF and Scribe are jointly 
launching an online Book Club and this book is the first on 
their list. Read more at www.action.org.au/book-club 

• Congratulations Ammie Jackson. She has recently won the 
Westpac Agribusiness Innovative Young Landcare Leader 
award for her work with the Stony Rises Land Management 
Network. She has worked closely with Trevor Pescott in his 
fauna surveys in the area. 
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Bird observations 
October-November 2013 


...John Newman & Barry Lingham 


T he November drizzle and grey skies have proved no 

obstacle to a wonderful array of spring migrants lighting up 
our skies, forests and wetlands over this past month. Tom 
Fletcher has recorded two of the 
most noteworthy sightings from his 
aptly named Woodlands Drive home 
in Ocean Grove. A noisy Owlet 
Nightjar that had him in the yard in 
the middle of the night was the first 
record of this species on the Bellarine 
Peninsula for many years. A very 
late Swift Parrot there had not yet 
made the final step of its journey 
back to the eastern Tasmanian 
forests for summer. 

Fork-tailed Swifts seen over 
Anglesea were a big surprise for this 
time of year, right on the back of 
Barry Ling ham’s captivating talk on 
swifts just the week previously. They 
are rarely recorded around Geelong. The Peregrine Falcons at 
Pt Henry successfully fledged young, and waders continue to 
use our Bellarine Peninsula coast and wetlands for their spring/ 
summer feeding. 


The influx of spring migrants has come to fruition now with 
Eastern Koel in Highton calling daily. Brush Cuckoo in Anglesea 
heath. Sacred Kingfishers and White-winger Trillers in various 
locations around our district. The 
cheerful calls of Satin Flycatchers have 
begun again in the Otways foothills, a 
welcome return. Overhead many 
woodswallow flocks have been sighted 
including the less common Masked 
Woodswallow in their usual smaller 
numbers. Breeding records of these 
birds from our woodlands and roadside 
reserves will be greatly welcomed. 

Observers: 

AHn, Angus Hartshorn; BL, Barry 
Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CFr, 
Chrissie Freestone; CMo, Craig 
Morley; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GGt, 
Geoff Gates; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; 
JCrr, Jenny Carr; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JHe, 
Jo Heatlie; JN, John Newman; LCI, Lynne Clarke; MAT, Mary- 
Anne Thorpe; PT, Peter Turner; RT, Rosemary Turner; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman. 



Waders at the spit. Photo: Warren per Maddie Glynn 


Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Black Swan 

2-^3 

28/10 

Leopold, Gateway Sanctuary. Pair with 3 downy cygnets. 

JHe 

Australian Shelduck 

17 

12/10 

Black Rocks. Out to sea. Flying in S direction off the coast. 

TFI 

Australian Owlet-nightjar 

1 

19/11 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Flying, calling continuously, about 4.30 

3 m. 

TFI 

Fork-tailed Swift 

5 

24/11 

Anglesea, Weir St. 12.20 p.m. 

BL, BML 

Short-tailed Shearwater 

1 

11/11 

Highton, Geelong Ringroad. Bird seen flying near the Barwon River 
crossing. 

TP 


40+ 

18/11 

Pt Addis. Swimming within 200 m of shore. Appeared to be in poor 
condition. 

BL, BML 


many 

19/11 

Ocean Grove. Many dead beach-washed birds along foreshore. 

JCrr 

Shearwater sp. 

1 

9/11 

13th Beach, 42W beach (‘Blue Rocks’)—found dead on beach. 

ANGAIR 

Australasian Darter 

6 

23/10 

Balyang Sanctuary. 3 males, 3 females; 2 nests with female. 

RT, PT 


1 

28/10 

Leopold, Gateway Sanctuary. Male. 

JHe 


7 

17/11 

Balyang Sanctuary, Barwon River. 4 males, 2 females, 6 chicks in nests. 

CFr 


2+4 

19/11 

Balyang Sanctuary, Barwon River. Nest with 4 young. Other nests nearby. 

RT, PT 

White-necked Heron 

35 

27/10 

Buckley, L Dubban, W of Mt Pollock Rd. 

JN, CMo 

White-faced Heron 

2 

19/11 

Balyang Sanctuary. One collected sticks from ground twice, flew up to join 
his/her mate and place it across the Y branch where they are standing. No 
sign of any nest 3 days later. 

RT, PT 

Little Egret 

1 

9/11 

Barwon Heads, Barwon River estuary, from the end of Geelong Rd—low 
tide. 

ANGAIR 

Nankeen Night-Heron 

6 

24/10 

Highton, Barwon River. Roosting in large conifer, S side of Shannon Av 
bridge. 

CFr 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

27/10 

Buckley. Wetland E of Mt Pollock Rd. Perched in cypress tree. 

JN, CMo 


1 

11/11 

Curlewis. Flying over paddocks N of Drysdale Rd, nr links Rd. 

BL, GMc 

Peregrine Falcon 

2+1 

23/11 

Pt Henry. A nestling noted in the nest on power pylon nr Windmill Rd. 

DTy 


1 

25/11 

Anglesea, 1 km W of Pt Roadknight. Flying E above dunes, into head 
wind. 

GGt 

Australian Spotted Crake 

1 

9/11 

Hospital Swamp, Hospital Swamps Rd. 

ANGAIR 

Eurasian Coot 

cl 000 

24/11 

Hospital Swamp. Very large tight raft opp end of Hospital Swamp Rd. 

BL, BML 

Black-winged Stilt 

13 

9/11 

Freshwater Lake, Clows Lane. 

ANGAIR 

Pacific Golden Plover 

2 

9/11 

13th Beach, 42W beach (‘Blue Rocks’). 

ANGAIR 


29 

19/11 

Blue Rocks. 

GMc 
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Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

11 

3/11 

Paraparap, Grassdale Rd. At shallow muddy patch on farmland. 

JN 

Hooded Plover 

2 

3/11 

Pt Addis, Red Rocks beach. Pr resting on beach—no evidence of 
nesting. 

CFr 


5 

9/11 

13th Beach, 42W beach (‘Blue Rocks’). 

ANGAIR 

Latham's Snipe 

7 

27/10 

Buckley, L Dubban, W of Mt Pollock Rd. 

JN,CMo 


1 

9/11 

Begola Wetlands. 

ANGAIR 

Eastern Curlew 

2 

9/11 

Barwon Heads, Barwon River estuary, from the end of Geelong Rd—low 
tide. 

ANGAIR 

Common Greenshank 

3 

9/11 

Freshwater Lake, Clows Lane. 

ANGAIR 

Ruddy Turnstone 

2 

9/11 

13th Beach, 42W beach (‘Blue Rocks’). 

ANGAIR 


11 

19/11 

Blue Rocks. 

GMc 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

2 

29/10 

Newtown, nr Barwon River. 

CFr 

Little Corella 

30 

27/10 

Buckley, L Dubban, W of Mt Pollock Rd. 

JN,CMo 

Swift Parrot 

1 

17/11 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate, E end of Woodlands Dr. Late record. 

TFI 

Blue-winged Parrot 

1 

2/11 

Pt Addis, nr lookout carpark. Perched on post before fluttering into scrub. 

CFr 


1 

16/11 

Buckley, Considines Rd. Flew from nest in fence post. 4 eggs noted. 

JN, DTy 

Eastern Koel 

1 

25/11 

Highton. Clearly heard from top of Highton hill near water basins. 

JN 

Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 

P 

23/10 

Balyang Sanctuary. 

RT, PT 


1 

17/11 

Ocean Grove NR, Nth Tk. Juvenile being fed by Brown Thornbill. 

BML 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

2 

15/10 

Balyang Sanctuary. 

RT, PT 

Brush Cuckoo 

1 

9/11 

Anglesea Heath, 4.00 p.m. 

JN 


1 

16/11 

Anglesea Heath, Nr Harrisons Tk. Several calls hd in same location as 
last week. 

JN 

Southern Boobook 

1 

7/11 

Jan Juc, Deal Av. Calling constantly for 20 minutes. 5.00 p.m. 

GGt 

Sacred Kingfisher 

1 

25/10 

Newtown, Barwon River. Calling from tree on N side of Queens Bridge. 

CFr 


4 

26/10 

Anglesea, Treatment Works, Distillery Ck Rd. All calling within ’earshot’ of 
each other. 

TFI,GMc 


1 

28/10 

Leopold, Gateway Sanctuary. 

JHe 

Southern Emu-wren 

2 

1/11 

Anglesea Heath, Harrisons Track. Pr in low shrubs alongside track. 

DTy 

Buff-rumped Thornbill 

6 

16/11 

Anglesea Heath, nr Harrisons Tk. 2 ad feeding 4 fledged young. 

JN, DTy 

Spotted Pardalote 

1 

16/11 

Anglesea Heath, nr Harrisons Tk. Entering nest hole in sand bank. 

JN, DTy 

White-winged Triller 

P 

2/11 

Serendip. Seen and heard. 

GMc, MAT, JDg 

Rufous Whistler 

1 

9/11 

Freshwater Lake, Clows Lane. 

ANGAIR 


1 

22/11 

Highton, Vaucluse Rise. Female calling in suburban back yard. 

JN 

Masked Woodswallow 

c20 

19/11 

Highton, Nth Valley Rd. With 40 White-browed Woodswallows. 

LCI 

Woodswallow sp. 

many 

6/11 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Many heard overhead but none seen. 

TFI 

White-browed Woodswallow 

20+ 

2/11 

Bannockburn, E of Bannockburn Bushland Res. Calling and circling at 
great height. 

JN 


20+ 

2/11 

Highton. Flock circling noisily quite high above the area. 

JN 


6 

2/11 

Serendip. 

GMc, MAT, JDg 


100+ 

18/11 

Connewarre. One landed on powerline briefly. 3.45 p.m. 

BL, BML 


110+ 

18/11 

Great Otway NP, Nth of Forest Rd, Anglesea. 

BL, BML 


c60 

18/11 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. Hawking. 

TFI 


120+ 

18/11 

Ocean Grove NR. A few Masked Woodswallows noted in the flock. 

BL, BML 


12 

18/11 

Shelford, Cunningham St. In wattle tree. 

VWD 


c40 

19/11 

Highton, Nth Valley Rd. With 20 Masked Woodswallows. 

LCI 


flock 

19/11 

Ocean Grove NR. 

JCrr 

Willie Wagtail 

2 

7/11 

Newcomb, Newcomb Sec College. Nesting on moving arm door closer. 

BL 

Satin Flycatcher 

1 

12/11 

Anglesea Heath, Cecil Tk, Gum Flat. Calling and active. 

JN 


2 

17/11 

Wensleydale. Female chasing noisy male through canopy of messmate 
stringybark. 

JN 

Scarlet Robin 

4 

16/11 

Anglesea Heath, nr Harrisons Tk. 2 pr. Carrying food. 

JN, DTy 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

2 

18/11 

Ironbark Basin, Nature Trail Circuit. Intricate nest in sapling, 10 m from 
track. 

GGt 

Horsfield’s Bushlark 

2 

27/10 

Buckley, L Dubban, W of Mt Pollock Rd. 

JN, CMo 

Red-browed Finch 

1 

27/10 

Reedv Lake, Moolao Station Rd. Carrvina nest material into lianum bush. 

DTv 
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GFNC Excursion 
Buckleys Falls 
Saturday 18 January 2014 
Leaders: Deborah Evans and Barry Lingham 

We have been working our way along the Barwon River on our 
recent January Saturday half-day excursions and we’re heading 
upstream this time to Buckleys Falls. Come along to explore 
another stretch of the wonderful riverside reserves and walking 
paths we have right here on our doorstep. We’ve planned an 
early start to get out before the heat of the day and maybe even 
be lucky enough to see platypus. 

Meet: 8.30 a.m. at the Barwon River Parklands jetty carpark 
(Melways 450 J4). Access is via Hamilton Highway, Upper 
Paper Mills Rd and Cyril Synot Drive. 

The nearest toilets are at the park at Fyansford and there’s not a 
lot of car parking space at the river, so please car pool as much 
as possible. 

Bring: Morning tea, snacks, drinks and lunch (and your canoes) 
if you would like to stay on. Don’t forget sunscreen, hat, water 
bottle etc.; binoculars and cameras; and gaiters in case you want 
to explore off the track. 

Contact: Deborah Evans, ph. 5243 8687 


Advance notice 
19 February 2014 excursion 

The Bluff, Barwon Heads 

To fit in with the tides so we can explore the rock pools, 
we are starting this excursion in the afternoon and going 
through to early evening, incorporating a picnic tea. 


Mailing roster 

December: Chrissy Freestone 
February: Jan Venters 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Cowies Creek, North Geelong 
Thursday 23 January 2014 
Leader: Lorraine Phelan 

We will be revisiting several urban sections of Cowies Creek that 
we explored in September 2011, including Seagull Paddock and 
Deppeler Park. 

Meet: 9 a.m. in the small carpark at the start of the 
access road to the City Council Operations Centre, off 
Anakie Road Norlane—on your left just past Cowies 
Creek as you drive north. {Melway 43^ FI 2) 

Bring: Binoculars, suitable clothing and footwear, 
morning tea 

Finish: About 12 midday. 

Enquiries: Lorraine 5243 0636 or 0419 593165 


Geelong Bird Report 

The 2010 Geelong Bird Report is now available and can 
be purchased tonight or at the January Bird Group 
meeting or February general meeting. 

For posted copies, contact Peter Turner by email for 
information on postal costs. [See contact details inside 
back cover.] 


Summer wader count 
Fri 7, Sat 8, Sun 9 Feb 2014 

No experience needed, and there are different routes to suit all 
levels of fitness. This is the peak of the wader season. 

Contact John Newman 
littlehouse3(g)bigpond.com.au 
5243 8685 or 040 9955313 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2013- 

-2014 

President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 035 277 

brucelindsay(g)aapt.net.au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 


Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

deborah.evans(g)deakinprime.com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

deborah.evans(a)deaki nprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 2654 

presturner(g)ozemail.com.au 

Membership Officer 

Vacant 


Minute Secretary 

Ros Gibson 5254 3220 

ttgib@iprimus.com.au 

Committee Member 



U (( 

Elissa Ashton-Smith 0438 525 502 

lissashton@gmail.com 


John Bell 5261 3543 

soleal @bigpond.com 

“ “ 

Dean Hewish 0409 231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 
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Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 

T racey. Hinton@gmail.com 

II II 

Joan Korn 5243 4405 



Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

II If 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 5243 2374 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 0409 231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 


Mid-week Bird Group Convener Lynne Clarke 0439 390801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets 

Jeff Dagg 0419 551 847 gfncadets(a)gmail.com 

Coming events 


DECEMBER 2013 

FEBRUARY 2014 

2 Challenge Bird Count: Bellarine—Barry Lingham 

4 

General Meeting: Frank Scheeling—Spiders 

3 General Meeting: Members Night and Christmas supper 

6-9 

Fauna survey 

7 Challenge Bird Count: Brisbane Ranges—Craig Morley 

7-9 

Summer wader count: John Newman 


16 

Excursion: The Bluff, Barwon Heads 

JANUARY 2014 

20 

Bird Group: Meeting—Peter Menkhorst 

TBA Summer Wader Count 

27 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

16 Bird Group: Meeting 



18 Saturday y 2 Day Excursion: Buckley Falls 



23 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Cowies Creek—Lorraine 



Phelan 



31 Jan-3 Feb High Country Campout: Mt Buffalo 




The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 27 January 2014 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan(a)bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 
G4] 
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